The House of Commons
political machinery pre-supposes a people so fundamen-
tally at one, that they can afford safely to bicker; and
so sure of their own moderation, that they are not dan-
gerously disturbed by the never ending din of political
conflict.** That was, as he pointed out, made a reasonable
pre-supposition because "our alternating Cabinets, though
belonging to different parties, have never differed about
the foundations of society." I have argued here that, if
the Labour Party means what its programme says, politi-
cal parties now do differ about those foundations* Once
they so differ, there is no such fundamental unity in die
nation as makes possible the continuance of party warfare
on the old terms. For with the disappearance of funda-
mental unity there goes also the ability to preserve that
moderation of temper which is the secret of the ability
to compromise; and as that ability is eroded by the
absence of the power to bridge differences, all the mutual
understandings are suspended by which the parliamen-
tary system has been able to function.
On this view, therefore, the House of Commons in
the form in which we know it emerge as the charac-
teristic expression of capitalist democracy in the period
in which it is sure of itself. Its political relations, the
social habits that it builds, the nature of its procedure,
all express the fact that its members are aware that its
battles are sham battles in which vital wounds are not
to be inflicted cm either side. Every Cabinet that look
office from 1832 was aware, with one exception, that
whatever legislation it passed would be obeyed; and that
exception, the Home Rule Act of 1914, was for the
Opposition a "vital wound,*9 which, it is significant, led
straight to the threshold of civil war. What I am urging
here is not less true of capitalist democracies elsewhere.
It k true of the United Slates, where Republican and
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